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to the king, the process not becoming complete till in 1714 Louis XIV
deprived the Duke of Nevers of his patronage of the small see of Clamecy,
on no other ground than that it was unfitting that a French bishopric
should be in other hands than those of the king. In England, some
attempts were made by marcher lords to obtain control of the Welsh
bishoprics by entry on their possessions during vacancy or by efforts to
dictate elections, but they had no success; and the last traces of the
ancient superiority of Canterbury over Rochester disappear in the thir-
teenth century. Mediate bishoprics never existed in England.

This feudal relation of bishop to king carried with it incidents of feudal
tenure. Royal investiture, and the struggles against it, are part of general
history, as is the compromise by which an apparent victory was won by
the Pope, while substantially kings and Emperors lost nothing of their
practical influence over the choice of bishops. Standing in feudal relation
to the grantor of their lands, these were bound to fulfil the duties, whether
of giving counsel or military support, in return for which the grant was
made. If the office were vacant, the service could not be rendered, and it
seemed equitable that, as with a lay fee when the heir was a minor, the
revenue should lapse to the Crown till a successor capable of discharging
the duty should be appointed. Hence the abuse of prolonged vacancies,
as in the time of William II in England. But a reasonable interval was
assumed, as in the Statute of Westminster of 1275. The right included,
and still includes, that of presentation to benefices in the gift of the
vacant see, which the new occupant recovers after paying homage. In
England this is the sole right now exercised by the Crown. Elizabeth
was the last sovereign to abuse the traditional privilege. In France the
royal right to the profits of the see was exercised till the Revolution,
though in certain dioceses the claim to patronage was unsuccessfully dis-
puted. In Germany the power of the Crown was insufficient to maintain
such a claim.

If the Papacy failed to detach the bishops from their dependence on the
sovereign, it was successful in establishing a system of provincial and
diocesan councils which were effective in creating uniformity and central-
isation, and also in averting the danger of national Churches. In England
it was only on the rare occasions of a legatine council that the two
provinces met together, while in France the assembling of the first States
General in 130#, at which the whole clergy of France was represented,
was one of the measures of opposition to Boniface VIII taken by Philip
the Fair. This provincial system, completed for Western Europe by the
Scandinavian legation of the future Pope Hadrian IV and by the Synod
of Cashel, drew the Church together, promoted uniformity and the
corporate sense, and also linked the several provinces with Rome. Thus
accustomed to act as a class, the clergy withdrew from secular courts and
organised an exclusive system of their own. This was sanctioned for
England by the undated ordinance of the Conqueror, which forbids a
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